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Poetry at Cam p 


By 


JAMES LIOTTA 


HOSE who have known the solitude of 

forest trails must realize that there is a 

place for poetry in the curriculum of the 
modern camp. In the blazing light of a camp- 
fire in the deep woods there comes the revela- 
tion that there is a poetic essence in outdoor 
life that cannot be denied. In the fresh wood- 
lands and the sunlit spaces of any camp there 
are the shadows and the nuances that tend to 
render the commonplace beautiful. Sounds and 
incidents succeed in opening the doors of an 
inner consciousness that welcomes poetry. This 
is especially true of children that come from 
the tumult of the city to the country where the 
tempo of life is different. Weary of drab sur- 
roundings these children nurture a strange hun- 
ger for beauty which is partly satisfied by 
nature but which leaves a wide-open field for 
the influence of poetry. 


Certain types of verse are not adaptable for 
camp use. Obscure, over-sentimentalized, or 
“modern” poems are usually taboo. It is only 
at rare intervals that a free-verse specimen 
scores a success at camp. If it does go over it 
must be skillfully presented. At times such a 
poem can be linked with some incident that 
happens at 
camp. Carl 
Sandburg in 
certain of his 
free rhythms 
such as ‘Fog’ 
has written lit- 
erature that can 
be used at 
camp. Most of 
the “modern” 
school of poets 
are entirely use- 
less for our 
purpose. Poetry 
at camp is es- 
sentially to be 
read aloud and 
any poem that 
does not endure 
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that test may be a literary masterpiece yet it 
is not fitted for camps. 


Poetry for outdoor use has certain requisites. 
In a boys’ camp the light flimsy lyric is obvi- 
ously out of place. Boys demand solid, manly 
verse that has the tang of the sea or the moun- 
tains in it. John Masefield’s “Salt Water Bal- 
lads”’ fits the bill in a case like this. Strong, vir- 
ile poetry like that found in “Songs of Men” 
by Robert Frothingham, and Robert Haven 
Schauffler’s ““Man-Thology” are collections of 
unusual merit. Then there is the “Boy’s Book 
of Verse” by Helen Dean Fish. John Lomax’s 
“Cowboy Ballads” is always a favorite with 
boys. These contain essentially poems that ap- 
peal to manhood and the inherent longings of 
all lads. The collected works of Robert Ser- 
vice and Rudyard Kipling are invaluable to 
any boy’s camp. 

Poems at camp should be read aloud. At 
camp fires, at Sunday services and on rainy 
days, poems serve a great purpose. Poetry 
groups can be organized and the response will 
be surprising. I have seen tall, growing youths 
who were at first reluctant to admit that they 
were interested in poetry edge close to a poetry 
groupseated un- 
der an old elm 
and finally join 
he assembly. 
There is a cer- 
tain magnetism 
about words in 
a certain har- 
mony of envi- 
ronment __ that 
cender them up- 
lifting to youth. 
Every camp 
should contain 
One or more 
counselors that 
are good read- 
ers. They will 
prove doubly 
useful. 








A Check List of Questions For The 


Camp Director 


By 
JAMES A. WYLIE © 


Supervisor, Physical Education, 
Boston University 


tion in respect to instruction in the art of 

living. This specialization) has forced a 
home to delegate this training in part to public 
agencies. The term “in part” is used advisably 
because in no civilized community can parents 
divest themselves wholly of the responsibility 
for this type of training. At the present time, 
however, such subordinates as the state, the 
church, the school, and the social agencies have 
lifted all but a small fraction of the burden from 
the home. 


The mere acceptance of this delegation of 
specialization entails certain responsibilities, 
namely, an understanding of the goals toward 
which we are striving, a critical evaluation of 
the techniques in fulfillment of those purposes, 
and lastly, a reasonable precaution in the choice 
of personnel. 


7 HIS age has required no end of specializa- 


To meet this situation, camp directors must 
not only strive to protect the educational as- 
pects of their program, but they must also 
refashion their philosophy, and reorganize the 
procedures of the camp in the light of the deep- 
est needs of the age. 


In so far as the camp is an institution for 
training children, the directors who are alive to.. 


their responsibilities and are anxious to prac- 


tice them must realize that camping has come 


to a parting of the ways. It stands in the pres-. 


ence of momentous decisions: One decision 
needing immediate attention is: the evaluation 
of program activities and ébjectives. 

Will your answers to’ these questions be fav- 
orable when you evaluate your camp? 
I. Is Health the chief objective of your camp? — 

A. Environmental Health. 

1. Has every precaution been taken to insure a 
perfectly safe environment? 


2. Is there a hospital on the camp grounds? 
3. Is there at least a student doctor or a recog- 


nized and trained first-aid assistant on the camp 
staff? 

4. Is there a consultant physician within easy 
and quick reach of the camp in case of an emer- 
gency? 

5. Has all drinking and swimming water been 
tested and been found to be satisfactory for its use? 


6. Is the garbage control and disposal of the 
highest type from the health standpoint? 


7. Are the latrines of a type that are perfectly 
sanitary? 

8. Are there dangerous swamps, lakes, streams, 
mountains, or reptiles on the camp property? 

9. Has the health supervisor of the camp all the 
necessary aids to help keep the children healthy? 


Physiological Health 
1. Is the camp organized to develop soundness 
of functioning of all organs and functions, and con- 
ducive to the greatest amount and efficiency of pur- 
poseful activity? 
2. Are careful and thorough medical examinations 
given each child before he reports to camp? 
3. Are careful medical checks given each child 
during his stay at camp? 
4. Are accumulative records kept of each child’s 
disorders? 
5. Are physical capacity tests given to each camp- 
er in order to determine their individual needs? 
6. Are these test findings examined and used to 


‘* fulfill the needs of each camper? Are retestings made 


to establish new needs and improvement of old 
difficulties? 

7. Is each child examined as to personal cleanli- 
ness at least twice daily? 

8. Is personal cleanliness developed as a habit? 

9. Is there a supervised physical activity pro- 
gram planned in advance for each individual camper? 

10. Does each child have a period of relaxation 
daily sufficient for his needs? 

11. Does each child have eight, nine, or ten hours 
sleep per day, according to his needs? 

12. Are the meals carefully and wholesomely pre- 
pared, cooked and served? 

13. Does each child have sufficient and yet not an 
over abundance of food daily? 
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14. Is there a program of camp health instruc- 
tion for the new boys? 


C. Psychological Health 

1. Is mealtime an occasion for excessive moral 
teaching, punitive administration, or hilarious buf- 
foonery? 

2. Is the camp life so arranged that the emotional 
development of the child is directed toward control 
rather than eradication? 

3. Are emotions made to be the mainspring of 
achievement? 

4. Is the accomplishment stressed? 

5. Are the overcoming of difficulties stressed? 

6. Is assistance given each child when needed by 
understanding and example? 

7. Are competition prizes, cups, crests, etc., found 
necessary for stimulating effort? 

8. Is personal competition intensified ? 


II. Social Efficiency 

1. Is the social life made to contribute to the at- 
tainment of mature human intercourse? 

2. Is there present a tendency to teach inculca- 
tion of intolerances and prejudices that are often 
part of every day life? 

3. Is participation in and contribution to the 
camp life made the implicit ideal of every child? 
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4. Is the camp so organized that the child may 
learn to conform to the accepted routine of eating, 
sleeping, etc? 

5. Are all routines so arranged that the ideational 
aspects of these appetites are made enjoyable, pleas- 
ant and appealing? 


III. Culture 

1. Is the camp organized to develop in the child 
a fuller appreciation of the aesthetic aspects in the 
world about him? 

2. Is the physical equipment conducive to learn- 
ing on the part of the child? 

3. Are the staff members examples of the high- 
est type of appreciated culture? 

4. Is a careful record kept of each child so that 
he does not confine himself to too few interests, or 
does he apply and spread his efforts to the extent 
that no sustaining effort can emerge? 

5. Is the plan of activity chiefly participating 
rather than entertaining in character? 

6. Have the boys been better culturally for hav- 
ing been to camp or have “bad” habits been learned? 

7. Has the camper been introduced to a physical 
activity that is really physically cultural? 

Since the nation’s greatest educators have 
placed all learning and educational aims upon 

(Continued on Page 28).*: 
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Five Y ears in An Inter=Racial Camp 


RIENDLY Inn 
F cam closed its 
eighteenth summer 
season on September Ist, 
1935. Sponsored by 
Friendly Inn, a social set- 
tlement now in its 62nd 
year of operation in 
Cleveland, the camp this past summer marked 
the end of the fifth year in which analytical 
Statistics on campers became available. It oc- 
curred to the writer that some of the camp’s 
experiences would be of interest to people in 
the camping field. Also, it was felt that an at- 
tempt to analyse what has occurred in the past 
five years would be of direct benefit in planning 
the camp’s program in the year to come. 
The above are the two reasons for this article. 
Our experiences at Friendly Inn Camp repre- 
sent a local situation developed in a natural 


way without any attempt to establish prece- 
dents. The facts presented are not profound 
sociological assurances but results selected from 
experiences based upon statistics kept with rea- 
sonable accuracy. They are presented for what 
they are worth to the reader. 


Courtesy Cincinnati Y.M.C.A. 


for Boys and Girls 


SIDNEY B. MARKEY 


Head Worker, Friendly Inn Settlement 
Director, Friendly Inn Camp, 
Cleveland 


Friendly Inn operated 
its settlement program 
for over fifty years in an 
area which was popu- 
lated primarily by peo- 
ple from central and 
southern European na- 
tions. Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, Italians and Syrians formed the nucleus 
of its membership. In 1924 Friendly Inn moved 
to its present location into an area which was 
75% white and 25% colored. The white group 
consisted primarily of Italian, Russian, Polish, 
Jewish and native white American families. In 
the eleven years that have elapsed the member- 
ship of the settlement has reversed itself in 
proportions, now standing Negroes 75% and 
whites 25%. 

The Agency’s policy on inter-racial activi- 
ties has taken a natural course. With the influx 
of colored people in the area the activities of 
the Settlement were open to them. Very early 
the Board of the agency determined that all 
were welcome and no racial barriers would be 
created. Members could mix as they chose. No 
coercion would be practiced one way or the 
other but an equal opportunity 
would be available to all. As 
our members lived together in 
their houses, played together in 





their yards, studied together in 
their schools, so they could take 
part in the recreational and 
educational activities of the 
Settlement. We believed no 
racial problem would exist when 
people did not look for one. 
Our experiences have confirmed 
this belief. 





This policy has been carried 
into our camp program. Since 
our camp enrollment is made up 
primarily of settlement mem- 
bers, the growth of an inter- 
racial camp for both boys and 
girls has come about in an un- 
obtrusive fashion. Mary and 
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Angelina, Joe and Booker met 
on the trail, in the dining room, 
just as they did in the street 
and in the club room. With no 
publicity and with no denial of 
the fact, the development of a 
camp in which all races of boys 
and girls were welcome, took 
form. 





Friendly Inn Camp is located 
at Northfield, Ohio, on the 
twelve hundred acres of wooded 
farm of Mr. W. G. Marshall, a 
trustee of the Settlement. Start- 
ed in 1914 with a large circus 
tent as the only shelter, it has 
been developed by the donor 
so that today it includes two 
large buildings, a_ primitive 
camp converted from an old barn, one cottage 
and several shacks for program activities. A 
season of ten weeks will see three hundred and 
fifty children at camp. Thirty-five boys and 
thirty-five girls, a total of seventy campers 
ranging in ages from 8 to 15 years old, come to 
camp every second Monday starting late in 
June until about September lst. Housing in 
dormitory style is in the permanent buildings, 
with the exception of fifteen oldest boys who 
are privileged to live at “The Country Club,” 
as the barn is known. A swimming pool is lo- 
cated about two hundred and fifty yards from 
camp but due to an intense water shortage, 
it has not been possible to fill it since 1932. As 
a result swimming, except for occasional trips 
to other spots, has been omitted from the regu- 
lar camp program. 


The program has been one utilizing the woods 
surrounding camp to the fullest extent. The 
camp buildings, on a dead-end road a mile from 
the nearest traffic artery, are hemmed in on 
three sides by acres of woods, valleys, creeks, 
and forest life. Hikes several miles in length, 
over-night trips to spots built by the camp- 
crafters, weaving, fire-building, and tree houses 
in the woodcraft circles, trails, museums and 
aquariums for the inquisitive nature lovers, are 
all on camp property. Living in the woods, with 
the opportunity for self-expression in a world 
of honest reality because of its nearness to the 
earth, is the basis of the camp program. 


In the course of the five years: 1930, 1931, 
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1933, 1934 and 1935 (camp did not operate in 
1932 due to lack of funds), seven hundred and 
eighty-five boys and eight hundred and fifteen 
girls, totaling sixteen hundred campers attended 
Friendly Inn Camp. Their distribution as to 
nationalities and races follows: 


Nationality and Ractal Backgrounds of 
1,600 Campers 


Amnoricnam NOGTO .....6 66 ccccecses 59% 
cit hn een e eh aee bis Kees 11% 
See etedn teen ee ah ORR 7% 
nee eee hake een een 5% 
SR a6 oh ween eho dee ee Ose 5% 
ee ee ae 3% 
Native Witte .... 2... ccccccecces 3% 
Ee ee 2% 
Pichi eevee sdaanennnes 5% 


Mexican, Jewish, Greek, Syrian, Bohem- 
ian, English, Irish, Canadian, French, and 
Scotch. 

This division over a five-year period is a 
representative sample for any one twelve-day 
session. While individual groups may have va- 
ried in proportions in a session and one show- 
ing 95% Negro campers, another showing 40% 
Italian campers and other combinations of 
groups were experienced, it is fair to conclude 
that the proportions of the five-year period is 
exemplary of the majority of sessions. 

Of the sixteen hundred campers, approxi- 
mately three-fourths, or twelve hundred boys 
and girls, have been members of the Settlement 
and resident of the immediate neighborhood. 
The remaining fourth, four hundred campers, 
were recruited through other social agencies de- 
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siring to send their children to a camp. 


Merrick House, a settlement operating in 
another underprivileged area of the city, sent 
the greatest number of campers. Their children 
were principally of Polish, Ukranian, Slovenian, 
Russian, German and Bohemian extraction and 
were in most cases making their first acquaint- 
ance with Negroes. It was found of the chil- 
dren coming to camp from other sections of the 
city, that those who were unbiased and who 
could regard their fellow Negro campers as they 
would their street neighbors were able to make 
a normal and easy adjustment. It has been in- 
teresting to observe the various deviations from 
a full and complete acceptance such as this. 
To have expected it in any appreciable num- 
bers would be unfair since too few of our chil- 
dren are able to make such a complete and full 
acceptance of Negroes with education and social 
custom being what they are today. 

Discussion of all the individual reactions to 
the opportunity of living with Negroes would be 
impossible. However, observations on a few of 
the most noticeable types of deviations from 
normal can be made. 


The most prominent deviations resulted from 
the following situation facing campers. They 
had experienced hearsay about the Negro as 
expressed by parents and relatives of foreign 
birth who, forced to compete for security in the 
same economic market or because of other 
equally self involving activities, presented an 
unjust, biased and warped picture of him. Then 
they had actually discovered at camp that col- 
ored boys and girls can play with or without 
them in a happy and natural manner. Torn be- 
tween adult expression and own experience 
these campers decided in one of two ways. In 
about seventy-five percent of cases, they were 
able to establish a living and play relationship 
which was friendly, steady, and wholesome. In 
the remaining twenty-five percent of cases their 
tie-up to previous environmental conditions left 
them undecided. As a result, visiting Sunday 
became a momentous occasion to them because 
they could then seek parental advice. How com- 
pletely the question was answered is conjec- 
tural, yet we have the fact that only one out of 
three hundred parents asked to take his or her 
child home because of the racial situation. It 
should be added that the camp staff was fully 
aware of the importance of the occasion and 
was on campus to meet and talk freely with 
parents. 
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The boy or girl sent to camp by a child-car- 
ing agency which was attempting to give him a 
normal group experience as part of his indi- 
vidual treatment, presented another adjustment 
picture. Usually the racial difference was sec- 
ondary to his own problem. Unless his personal 
problem was too marked, he would adjust slow- 
ly making an acceptance of Negro children 
which was natural. It has been interesting to 
observe individuals known for their “lone wolf” 
habits of play, adopt for their bosom friends a 
colored boy or girl. This seems to serve as the 
first step to affiliation with the group and adopt- 
ing more normal play habits. 


The use of the presence of Negro children 
at camp as an excuse to cover up another prob- 
lem was also experienced. This was particular- 
ly of girls who had reached the “boy crazy” 
stage, and found none present at camp with 
whom they ‘could register.”’ It was also used 
by boys who had committed some infraction of 
camp rule and seeking to get the jump on their 
counselor, would come to them with a tale of 
persecution. In most of these instances, a kind- 
ly yet fact-seeking talk while strolling in the 
woods or seated privately in front of the direc- 
tor’s cottage, would reveal the true issue. Such 
opportunities were priceless for giving to camp- 
ers kernels of thought on tolerance and honest 
practice of it. 

These three examples of racial troubles fac- 
ing campers could form the broad base of most 
problems experienced at Friendly Inn Camp. 
From them and their multiple offshoots, we 
have learned a great deal. Many more will pre- 
sent themselves as we go on but none could 
develop which would upset our belief that in 
education, particularly as lived at camp, we 
have the means of breaking down the dogma 
of racial discrimination. 


Mention of camp staff has been purposely 
left to the end because of its prime importance 
in making camp successful. The Director, who 
had also served as Head Worker of the Settle- 
ment, personally chooses a staff which will meet 
the ideals of the camp. The camp’s attitude on 
races and sexes is explained carefully to all 
applying. Tolerance is fully discussed and none 
are accepted whose sincerity can be questioned. 
The staff of twelve is chosen for personal quali- 
fications, regardless of race, and usually con- 
tains members of the agency’s full-time staff, 
students in the Group Work Course at the 

(Continued on Page 27) 












have adequate but not lux- 

urious equipment. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to 
equipment that has to do with 
sanitation and safety. The structures will be 
rustic and will fit naturally into the camp set- 
ting. The houses will vary in design and will 
not be duplicates, nor will they be set in rows, 
or quadrangles. There will be nothing of a 
military aspect about the arrangement of build- 
ings or the layout of the camp grounds. There 
will be tree houses, wigwams, and log cabins 
tucked about here and there and half hidden in 
the trees. 


7 HE camp of the future will 


The camp of the future will be located well 
away from villages, resorts, and highways, yet 
easily accessible and within easy reach of a 
good hospital. More attention will be given to 
natural beauty and to an appropriate setting 
for a camp program. Isolation will be consid- 
ered one of the greatest assets of a camp loca- 
tion. 


Great emphasis will be placed on health and 
safety, and the camp of the future will be even 
beyond State Board of Health requirements in 
these respects. Particular attention, by men 
and women qualified for the task, will also be 
given to mental health, emotional adjustments, 
rest, diet, and sleep. 


In the camp of the future children will be 
given a chance to initiate, to choose, and a 
chance for creative activity, self expression, 
cooperative living, spontaneity in play, and the 
use of their imagination. Education is a con- 
tinuous process. A child’s education is going on 
hourly whether the child is in school or not. 
Real education, that is education for living, is 
perhaps best achieved outside the school room. 
Leisure time education will command the atten- 
tion of educators more and more in the future. 
Since the summer camp affords the finest pos- 
sible opportunity for leisure time education, 
and for the kind of education that enables men 
and women to meet the common everyday 
problems of life, the camp of the future will 
hold a place of real importance in the educa- 
tional program of American boys and girls. 


The Camp of the Future 


C. WALTON JOHNSON 


Director, Camp Sequoyah 
Ashville, North Carolina 


The camp of the future will 
be a child-conscious camp and 
will have a child-centered pro- 
gram. The program will be built 
around the child and his needs 
and his desires. There will be less regimenta- 
tion. Directors will not be so much concerned 
about which activities are offered but they will 
be deeply concerned about the way activities 
are conducted. Incentives for participation will 
be the winsome personalities of understanding 
men and women and the inherent interests of 
the campers in activities of their own choice, 
rather than medals, emblems, cups, and com- 
petition. In the future a policy of artificial re- 
wards and competition will be considered basic- 
ally wrong. Such a practice violates the laws of 
physical, mental and emotional health, as weil 
as the laws of a sound educational process. No 
artificial stimulus will be needed to motivate 
participation when children are permitted to 
initiate, choose, plan, and direct. These are the 
things we expect them to do as men and women, 
and the camp of the future will give them op- 
portunities to exercise such powers as children. 
Artificial rewards are entirely unnecessary 
when children are doing the things they want 
to do. To reward the members of a boys’ gang 
for building a cabin which they have conceived, 
planned and constructed by themselves for 
their own use, would be like rewarding a moth- 
er for caressing her own child. 

In the camp of the future the personal ele- 
ment will play a bigger role. Children will be 
dealt with individually rather than en-masse. 
There will be more personal counseling and in- 
dividual guidance. The life and personality of 
the counselor will be of primary consideration. 
Counselors will be “foremost companions,”’ 
leaders who teach by example. Common tasks 
and common experiences will be shared on a 
friendly basis. Such a camp will be a school of 
personality with opportunity for training in the 
art of living at one’s best. Character outcomes 
will be sought indirectly as the by-products of 
a full, free, life lived in a happy, harmonious 
society of Christian people. Where there is 
physical and mental health, emotional integra- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Nature 


Detectives 


for “ways” of making nature education 
interesting. This is just another of my at- 
tempts to show leaders one more “way.” I call 
it the detective method and have been using it 
in various National Recreation Institutes. 
Every doctor who diagnoses a disease uses 
the detective method. Scientists are detectives. 
One time Louis Agassiz was given a single fish 
bone. He immediately sketched on the black- 
board the fish from which the bone must have 
come. Hidden back of a curtain was a photo- 
graph of the fish. When Agassiz finished they 
unveiled the reproduction. The resemblance 
between the sketch and the picture was so close 
that the audience burst into loud applause. 
Louis Agassiz was a master detective. We 
need not be discouraged by that. We are all at 
least amateur detectives. I am going to prove 


| IME and again I am besieged with appeals 


-— Dertine. 


\4---- Enamel 
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Fig { Enlarged 


that by taking a very commonplace article out 
of my pocket. In offering this to magazine read- 
ers the object will have to be presented as 
Agassiz did by a sketch (see Fig. 1). If a group 
of people can answer a question in chorus they 
are probably not guessing. It is also evident 
that the silent reading method is not quite so 
exciting as oral discussion and thinking out 





By 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


National Recreation 
Association 


loud. Therefore I am going to present these 
questions to the reader with blank spaces for 
answers. It will be more fun if you try your 
luck as an amateur detective by filling in the 
answers. Then you can read the answers. 

1. Did this come from a plant or from an ani- 
mal? 

2. A tooth is hard, consists of calcium and is cov- 
ered with enamel. A claw is cut with a knife, con- 
sists of horn or chitin and may be shiny. A thorn 
is easily cut with a knife, consists of wood, and is 
covered with an epidermis. Which is this? ....... 

3. We have flat-topped teeth or cow teeth (mo- 
lars); sharp-pointed eye teeth or dog teeth (ca- 
nines); chisel-shaped front teeth or squirrel teeth 
(incisors). What kind of food does this suggest 
that we are equipped for eating? .......... 

4. What kind of a tooth is this? .......... 

5. Cows grind their food. Dogs tear their food. 
Squirrels gnaw their food. How did this animal 
eat its food? 

6. Cows are called herbivorous, dogs are carniv- 
orous, and squirrels are rodents. From what kind 
of an animal did this tooth come? .......... Was 
this animal carnivorous or herbivorous? ......... 

7. Was this animal covered with feathers, scales, 
re 

8. How many legs did the animal have? ....... 

9. What did the animal have for food when it 
was a baby? 

10. Did it hatch from an egg or was it born 
alive? 

11. This object is 1.75 inches long. 1.25 of it 
fits into the jawbone (see Fig. 2). The top of the 
molars are 2/16x3/16 inches in size. Could it 
have been a beaver? Why? .......... 

12. Could it have been a mouse? Why? 

13. The object was found on a hillside under an 
over-hanging cliff. Nearby there was a hole—about 
a foot in diameter—that ran back into the hill- 
side. From what animal did this object probably 
a 

14. Did the tragedy probably take place in the 
winter or in the summer? .......... How do you 
MT 6 vn tdsene< 

15. Nearby was a jawbone. The tooth fit per- 
fectly into the hole in front. Was it a lower or up- 
per front tooth? 
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16. The jawbone is slightly curved in front, on 
one side, you will note a scar where the jawbone 
was broken apart. Was this tooth on the right or 
i. 

Summary: This is a right incisor tooth from 
the lower jaw of a woodchuck. The animal was 
covered with fur, was born alive, and suckled 
its young. Later it fed on vegetation. It hiber- 
nated in a hole in the ground in the winter. All 
this could be deducted from the evidence pre- 


4 Moalars 





Fig. 2 Actual S ize. 


sented by the one tooth. The deductions are 
precise and accurate. This is an example of the 
way scientists arrive at conclusions. It is de- 
sirable that we have considerable practice in 
this kind of thinking. “G-men,” if they are 
successful, use a similar way of thinking. 

Here is a story of detective work based on a 
tooth that ought to become a classic. Jacob 
Rue, who came to America as an immigrant 
boy from Denmark, learned from a doctor that 
the latest age at which a child cuts his “dog 
teeth” is 12 years. He visited factories and 
found evidence that children under fourteen 
years of age were working. This was the be- 
ginning of the movement for emancipation from 
child labor. 

Let us try one more game in detective work. 
Again I will have to present a drawing (see 
Fig. 3). How much can you as an amateur de- 
duct? Do you know the name of the object? 
If not, so much the better, as it will show what 
you can do even though you do not know it. 

1. Is it a part of an animal or of a plant? ...... 

2. Did it live on land or in water? 

3. Of what material is it made? .......... 

4. According to its material, to what part of our 
anatomy does it correspond? 

5. Where did the object get the material to build 


eee 
6. Where did the animal commence to grow? 


e £6 ©. 2 2 & 2. a & 


7. In what direction did it grow? 
8. What would be a good name for these lines? 
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10. What part grew when the animal was young? 


12. What is the oldest part of the object? ...... 

Summary: This is a quahaug shell. The 
shell is the outside of the animal and is called 
an exo-skeleton. It is made of lime the same as 
our skeleton, and the animal gets the lime from 
its food in the water the same as we do. It com- 
menced at A and as it grew added material in 
concentric rings. The more pronounced rings 
tell us that the animal was six years old. The 
blue part of the interior was used for wampum 
by the Indians. A is the oldest part of the shell 
and B is the youngest part. 

Stump Scouting is another example of detec- 
tive work. I usually write fifty questions about 
a definite stump. How old was the tree when 
cut, what instruments were used, how many 
men were there, in what direction did the tree 
fall, how tall was the tree and what kind of a 
tree was it? are some of the evidences that usu- 
ally exist. In the case of one stump we con- 
cluded that it was cut on a winter forenoon by 
woodsmen. They had built a small fire to heat 
coffee. When the tree fell it broke a limb from a 





neighboring tree. From that part of the tree 
was growing a three-year-old sprout which in- 
dicated that the tree was cut three years ago. 

Tracking is another form of detective work. 
An interesting way to spend a day after a snow- 
fall is to go afield and interpret the tracks of 
night prowlers. In Mill Creek Park, Youngs- 
town, we discovered where a mink had caught 
a fish for breakfast. We then trailed him across 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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LOUIS H. BLUMENTHAL 


Past President, Pacific Camp Directors Association 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of articles on 
the group work process in camping. The articles are made- 
up largely from lectures given by Mr. Blumenthal in a 
course on the group work process given in the Spring of 
1936 under the joint auspices of the Pacific Camp Directors 
Association and the Recreation Council of the San Fran- 
cisco Community Chest. In the November issue Mr. 
Blumenthal will discuss The Individual Approach in the 


Group Work Process. 
process and pure democracy are the same 
thing. The democratic procedure is just one 
of the methods employed. The leader, at times, 
must be autocratic—or there can be the co- 
operative relationship between campers and 
staff. Democracy, in camp, operates within lim- 
its such as fixed rules regarding health and 
safety. 


Group work does not mean letting the camp- 
ers do as they please. That would result in a 
state of anarchy. It is a many-sided process, 
and it is an evolutionary process. It is always 
in a state of being perfected. : 


The presence of a leader does not necessarily 
nullify the democratic process. By reason of 
his greater experience and maturer judgment, 
he can, in the capacity of educator, clear the 
way for the camper to make his own choices. 


Again, of necessity, the director sets up basic 
requirements for membership in camp. The 
camp group itself does not determine the basis 
for admission to camp. The Camp Committee, 
as a group, fixes arbitrary limitations which 
are imposed on the camper group. Fixed stand- 
ards are imposed, and, while they may be modi- 
fied by the opinions of parents, the campers, 
and the public, final responsibility on health, 
character, age, and other requirements rests 
with the Camp administration. | 

We have the group in mind when we set 
up certain of these restrictions—just as we have 
the group in mind when we ask ourselves of a 
Counselor, ‘“How well will he fit in with the 


The Group Work Process 
T must not be supposed that the group work 


group?” His ability to adjust to the group is 
as important, if not more so, as his expertness 
in skills. 

Group planning and execution is not always 
possible, desirable, or practical in all camp sit- 
uations. The nature of the activity, the experi- 
ence of the campers, the capacity of the coun- 
selor, and the need for fixed restrictions, modi- 
fy the extent and the character of camper self- 
government. 

There are certain activities in camp, more 
than others, in which the democratic process 
can be more fully used. As the campers’ and 
counselors’ experience in this process grows, 
the scope of the democratic process can be 
expanded. 

It is felt that this is feasible in Council 
Ring meetings. In hikes, camper decisions are 
desirable in such matters as where to go, how 
long to be gone, what food to take along, the 
program. Here the limits may be set up as to 
expense of food, duration of the hike, health, 
and safety. In the discussion that is to eventu- 
ate into a decision, the leader plays his part as 
discussion leader. He can give information, 
point out faulty reasoning, indicate impracti- 
calities, suggest alternatives. 

In dramatics, who shall make decisions on 
choice of play, costumes, and sets? What if 
the campers have low standards and inexperi- 
ence that result in a shabby performance, abuse 
of equipment, petty quarreling? Should the 
play live up to the standards of a public per- 
formance? Shall the group work process be 
sacrificed on the interests of a finished per- 
formance? Is there a middle course? Here is 
where principles of procedure apparently clash 
with practical requirements. Once we recognize 
that, through the cooperative process, the best 
thought of the campers merges with the best 
thought of the leader, and once we are both 
ready and skilled to patiently work things out 
with campers, with more emphasis on the pro- 
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cess and less on the finished product, the con- 
flict is not as serious as it seems. 


In Crafts, there is considerable opportunity 
for camper choice and decision, but there is a 
limitation set by expense, equipment available, 
skill of leader, and ability of camper. 


In a camper’s self-government organization, 
campers elect their officers, make suggestions 
for good and welfare. In the selection of offi- 
cers, they sometimes need guidance of the lead- 
er. Campers may not know each other well 
enough, especially in a short-term camp, to 


vote intelligently. An undesirable officer may 
create dissension, and lower the camp morale. 


As to the Camp Newspaper, the campers 
may select the editor, write the copy, and 
print or mimeograph the paper. Here a staff 
advisor steps in to make constructive criticism, 
and to see that standards are maintained. 


In the selection of camp duties, the under- 
weight boy may choose heavy work. The group 
leader helps the camper to see the error in 
judgment. In swimming, boating, riding, the 
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leader may be more arbitrary because of the 
hazards involved. 


In short, the Group Work approach is not a 
single one. It is neither just democratic, or 
autocratic, or cooperative. Neither is the em- 
phasis single—it is neither on the group, on 
the individual, or on the leader. It is all of 
these in varied combinations, which are deter- 
mined by al/ the factors in camp: Camp Direc- 
tor, Counselor, Camper, Camp traditions, and 
equipment. One guiding principle does emerge 
—namely, “Does the process whatever it is, 
lead to the growth of the Camper? 


The group leader is all important, since his 
goal and judgment are necessary. These prin- 
ciples are not self-operative. 

The Camp Leader in the Group Work Process 


Does the presence of a leader in a group 
necessarily nullify the democratic process? Is 
domination by the leader consistent with that 
process? Does democracy in camp mean letting 
the children do exactly as they please? Can 
leadership, domination, and democracy be 
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reconciled? These are some of the questions 
camp directors, using the group work process, 
are sincerely asking. 

Leadership is an inextricable part of the 
whole group work process. Since they are in- 
separable, understanding of leadership makes 
for the understanding of the process. Isolating 
one or the other results in confusion. 

Let us examine the nature of leadership. By 
the very difinition of the word, leader means to 
be the head of. A hiking leader is the head of 
his group, is in advance of his group, directs it 
and controls it. It is in this sense that a camp 
counselor is a leader. He serves as a guide to 
his group, and when there are difficulties, he 
helps the group along. A hiking leader rarely 
carries a camper, yet he does so when the 
camper is injured so that he is unable to walk. 
He rarely drives the camper on a hike, yet 
there are times when, in order to reach an 
objective before nightfall, he finds it necessary 
to hurry them along. Leadership does not take 
a single approach. It is varied and many-sided. 

Now there is no inconsistency between de- 
mocracy and leadership. There is some con- 
fusion on that point. One does not cancel out 
the other. Democracy is a way of life, or a 
form of organization, or a special process in 
which the individual has freedom to express his 
interests, and opportunity to determine policies 
of the group. Since there is more than one per- 
son in a group, it is imperative that some or- 
ganization arises in order that the individuals 
in the group become integrated into a working 
unit. The individual members of the group can- 
not go off in all directions, that is, if they want 
the group to function, and if they, as individ- 
uals, desire to function. One of these forms is 
the group constitution, written or unwritten. 
Constitution, law, rules are devices which in- 
corporate agreed upon ways of acting which 
make it possible for the individuals to get along 
with each other, and to achieve individual and 
group objectives. 

Another device which channels diversity into 
unity is that of leadership. Someone must arise 
in the group to integrate all its efforts, and to 
give it a sense of direction. Otherwise there is 
chaos and anarchy. Leadership enriches and 
makes possible democratic procedure. Consti- 
tution and leadership release powers. Traffic 
regulations do not suppress freedom. They 
make it possible for us to exercise the freedom 
to use the highways. 
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Democracy has a tendency to produce con- 
formity and low level of standards. The lowest 
common denominator of interests may prevail, 
and the herd dominate. Because of that ten- 
dency, leadership in democracy is all the more 
necessary. The leader raises the members of 
the group to a higher level, which they them- 
selves may desire, but which without leader- 
ship they cannot realize. The two, leadership 


-and democracy, not only supplement each oth- 


er but are two aspects of the same process. 


Now, what is a leader, as we know him? A 
leader is essentially one who symbolizes the 
needs and wants of the group. He makes it 
possible for the group to fulfill itself. Without 
that, his leadership is fruitless or impaired. He 
interprets, for the group, its wants; is a sort of 
seer, who in advance of the group, reveals to 
them their needs and interests. He represents 
a goal to be reached. A swimming leader, a 
dramatic leader, in order to function, must 
give to the group what it wants: swimming and 
dramatics. Further, a leader resolves conflict- 
ing situations in the group. He is also a doer. 
The very essence of leadership is doing. Lead 
means to move. He stimulates. Leadership, in 
the good sense, builds up on what the individ- 
ual is, and on what his interests are. 


Now, what is the relation between the lead- 
er and the group? In the beginning, all the 
stimulation may come from the leader. Then, 
as his leadership enriches the group in its pow- 
ers for self-planning, stimulation comes more 
from the group. It may be said that the less 
activity is dominated by the leader, the more 
the group takes the lead. Where executives plan 
everything, workers just take program. Where 
counselors do all the thinking for the boys, 
campers become automatons instead of auto- 
nomous. Now the ideal relationship is where 
there is equal give and take between the lead- 
er and the led; where there is a merging of 
views; where the leader becomes part of the 
group and brings to it that influence that comes 
from wider experiences and greater insight. 
The group stimulates the leader; the leader 
stimulates the group. 

Leaders are judged by their objectives. 
Where the objective of the leader is develop- 
ing himself at the expense of the group, it be- 
comes domination of an undesirable kind. The 
counselor who dominates, not for self-exploi- 
tation, but to release the powers of the individ- 
ual, exemplifies good leadership. Leadership, 
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in essence, does not mean letting children do 
what they want, any more than democracy 
means letting citizens do what they want. If 
leadership is in the direction of releasing the 
power of the individual in the group, and 
makes for the growth of the group, it is good 
leadership. The socially desirable leader has 
been referred to as an educator, an educational 
leader, a group builder, a socialized leader. 
Fundamentally, his objective is the develop- 
ing of the individual in the group. He does that 
by discovering the interests and needs of the 
individual, and sees to it that the program 
arises out of these. In this respect he differs 
from the leader who completely imposes a 
ready-made program or the one who modifies 
a ready-made program, so that it becomes more 
adapted to the group. The leader stimulates, 
encourages and suggests. His techniques are 
directed towards creating situations and util- 
izing situations when they naturally arise, to 
the.end that practice is afforded to his group 
in self-planning and self-direction. 
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Leadership is effective to the extent in which 
the group accepts the leader. Ask boys or girls 
what they most like about a leader, and the 
answer is, emphatically, “he helps me.” The 
essence of leadership is service, and it is that 
service to which the group responds and which 
makes the leader acceptable. 

We are going to be very much disappointed 
if we work on the assumption that the process 
of a cooperative democracy is an automatic 
one. It is not a self-operating mechanism; it 
has to be touched off, and the leader, whether 
a counselor or a camper, is the one who touches 
it off and makes it vital and alive. The process 
is inseparable from leadership. The good lead- 
er unloads responsibility gradually on to the 
group at a rate commensurate with their readi- 
ness to discharge such responsibility satisfac- 
torily. The objection is sometimes raised that 
any leader domination fails in getting good 
results or response. This depends on his ob- 
jective. No one will quarrel with the domina- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Author of “A Short History of American Drama’’ 


tistics about the number of children who 

attend the movies every week and have 
worried about the influence of this frequent 
motion picture attendance on the child mind. 
Possibly you have even welcomed the summer 
camp as an opportunity to get your chi'dren 
away for a while from motion picture influences 
as well as from hot and congested metropolitan 
areas. : 

But there is opportunity for a constructive 
application of motion picture education in the 
summer camp sessions, an opportunity that will 
interfere very little with the natural play of the 
boys and girls while they are vacationing at the 
mountains or at the seashore, and will at the 
same time give them a poise with regard to mo- 
tion picture values that they can carry home 
from camp for use in their winter activities. 


Last year a few camps, most of them on the 
Eastern coast, tried. out very elementary ex- 
periments in motion picture appreciation 
studies. Gathering their children around the 
campfire one night a week, the camp leaders in- 
troduced informal discussions which brought 
forth true expressions of opinion about those 
film glamours which are very close to the hearts 
of most boys and girls. It is not difficult to in- 
duce these discussions, but it requires a certain 
amount of skill and originality on the part of 
a leader to direct them into channels which will 
eventually produce thoughtful analyses of films. 


Materials are at hand for use, but even the 
materials require that the leader adapt them to 
his own particular group. Methods have not 
yet been developed fully enough so that anyone 
may unhesitatingly, and without previous 


Prise as some of you have read the sta- 


knowledge of the subject, lead his charges to- 
ward any certain goal. 

But if there is a leader in the camp group, 
either an adult or a competent junior, who is 





naturally interested in the finer values that 
some motion pictures express, this leader can 
be depended on to raise the level of apprecia- 
tion among the campers, providing too much in 
the way of measured achievement is not ex- 
pected from him. 


‘The summer camp may approach the study 
of motion pictures in any one of three ways. If 
it is a camp for what we have come to term the 
underprivileged classes, the motion picture 
problem is based, like every other problem of 
that group, on the need for adjusting the under- 
privileged to those phases of our civilization 
which the great middle class accepts as a matter 
of course. In other words, a camp leader whose 
major concern is with the problems of heredity 
and environment must of necessity place a dif- 
ferent emphasis on motion picture interpreta- 
tions than the leader who can assume that, for 
the most part, his camp group is already fairly 
well adjusted to the social environment. 

Probably the majority of the summer camps 
are not wrestling with the sociological problem; 
they can assume that anything their boys and 


girls see in the movies will not be the “last 


straw” that will break the camel’s back. In 
these groups the study of recreational interests 
leads quite naturally into the elementary study 
of the motion picture as an art, for when motion 
pictures are well done artistically they are cer- 
tain to be more entertaining than when they 
are carelessly developed. 


A few of the camps will have a very special 
and technical interest in the motion picture: 
that of making their own 16 mm. films, their 
own newsreels of camp activities. This labora- 
tory interest allows boy and girl campers crea- 
tive expression in their study of motion picture 
problems even when its main purpose may be 
to create an advertisement that can be shown 
to selected groups of parents. 
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Whichever approach to the study problem 
applies to your own camp group, it is important 
not to take the matter too seriously at first. 

In planning the work for the summer camps 
last year, for instance, the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures suggested only eight 
major discussions, for each of which it supplied 
a certain amount of leader material. It plans to 
send discussion outlines the coming summer, 


as follows: 
June 29th—“What are your favorite movies” 
Guide for leader 
4 page bibliography of Selected Reading for lead- 
er’s use 
40 page printed pamphlet which catalogs all of 
the best motion pictures of 1935 
Gives principles of selection, audience, suitability, 
and a short synopsis of each film. The catalog 
is divided into: Animal and Travel Films, Cos- 
tume and Local Color Pictures, Foreign Lan- 
guage Films, Historical Personages and Times, 
Light Comedies and Dramas, Musical Come- 
dies and Operettas, Mysteries and Melodramas, 
Social Problem Films, Sophisticated Dramas 
and Comedies, Westerns, Short Subjects. 
July 6th—‘Do you ever shop for movies” 
Guide for leader 
Sample ballot 
Proceedings of the conference of young people 
who belcng to the National Association of 4- 
Star Clubs held February, 1936 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, covering more 
than thirty reports from boys and girls between 
the ages of 11 and 17. 
July 13th—“What the Young Reviewers say about 
the films of 1934-35” 
Guide for leader 
Minutes, for the purpose of stimulating discus- 
sion in the study group, of 4 or 5 representa- 
tive previews made by the Young Reviewers 
for the National Association of 4-Star Clubs. 
July 20th—“Distinguishing movie advertising from 
reviewing” 
Guide for leader 
Sample copy of the “National Board of Review 
Magazine” 
Sample copy of trade publication 
July 27th—‘Who are the movie directors’’? 
Guide for leader 
3 page compilation of Directors of Exceptional 
Photoplays 
Compilation of Recent Works of Important Di- 
rectors | 
Aug. 3rd—“How important are actors and ac- 
tresses?” 
Guide for leader 
Minutes, for the purpose of stimulating discus- 
sion in the study group, by the Young Review- 
ers, on acting. 
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Compilation of Good Performances of Actors and 
Actresses 
Aug. 10—‘‘Making your own movies” 

Guide for leader 

Sample copy of Movie Makers Magazine 

Catalog of 16 mm. films 
Aug. 17—“‘Current films” 

Guide for leader 

Index of recent pictures 

6 page compilation of ‘Selected Films for Chil- 

dren’s Showings” 

The purpose of these discussions is simply 
to give the boys and girls enough knowledge of 
motion picture values to enable them to choose 
their recreation wisely. As one New York jour- 
nalist says, ‘““They are designed as a short and 
painless course in motion picture appreciation.”’ 


The experience of club groups which have 
already been engaged in motion picture appre- 
ciation studies for some time shows that boys 
and girls are naturally interested in the sub- 
ject matter as presented. There will be no diffi- 
culty in helping the group to progress, because 
the play of mind on mind among the campers 
themselves will develop new ideas for discus- 
sion as well as the most competent individuals 
to discuss them. There is really only one thing 
to be guarded against, and that is the possibility 
of suggesting to very earnest students that they 
may never drop into a motion picture house just 
for the fun of doing so, but must always hold 
in their minds certain principles and detached 
points-of-view which will interfere with their 
enjoyment. 

Judgment should succeed film showings, not 
precede them. This is so not only because it is 
more fun to go to the movies in the spirit of 
adventure, but also because it is not necessarily 
true that adults know more about motion pic- 
tures than children do or can wisely tell them 
what is good and what is not good for them. 
Motion pictures are such a thoroughly new sym- 
bol in our entire educational system that it may 
be that the adults have more to unlearn than 
the children have. 


Some of the leaders who have developed the 
most successful junior study groups are those 
who have started on the assumption that they 
know more about motion pictures than the boys 
and girls do, that they will be open-minded to 
suggestions all around, and that studying the 
movies will be a delightful experiment for ev- 
erybody. Usually these leaders find that they 
have learned more than they have taught. 
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Our word school came from the Greek 
schole—meaning leisure. What a difference 
we find today between our modern schools and 
the old Greek school. 

Then, a beautiful grove, visited by an in- 
tense lover of truth, nature, and the beautiful, 
followed by youth, athirst to share his inter- 
ests, was a school. 

Now, a building, full of men and women 
assigned to their task, confronted with youth 
sent to be educated, is a school. | 

Just think of the warm friendliness of the 
one and the cold distance of the other! 

I, of course, realize the vast accumulation of 


knowledge since those days and the modern re- 
I 


quirements for highly specialized training. 
realize that one man can no longer have a cor- 
ner on the market of knowledge, and that 
therefore, our youth needs many more than one 


teacher. But why can’t our teachers retain in 
large part the old technique of stimulating 
youth to thirst for knowledge and respond to 
themselves as leaders with whom they are de- 
sirous of being and from whom they hope to 
draw forth many satisfying answers to ex- 
pressed and unexpressed needs. 

To the great loss of youth, most of our 
schools and teachers have lost the old Greek 
art. 

Not many years ago the values of the schole 
were revived by the development of the sum- 
mer camp movement. Then very rapidly the 
camps followed the trend of the schools to rou- 
tine and formalization of subject matter and 
general program. This kills both the spirit and 
the meaning of leisure. 

Let us keep our camps and ourselves as lead- 
ers so attractive that children will naturally 
gravitate to us, and reach out to draw forth the 
fine things they believe are there. To retain 
this spirit there must be an air of leisureliness 
in our camps. 


It seems to me that leisure time is America’s 
greatest undeveloped resource, and the sum- 
mer camp’s great opportunity and future lies 
in its development. 

A camp can be busy from morning to night. 
The play and work of the children can entail 
such an expenditure of energy as to remind 
one of an ant colony, yet a spirit of leisure 
prevail. 

I have seen a group of boys spend three 
days digging into the rocky soil of Maine, re- 
moving boulders so large that special poles and 
ropes had to be adjusted to aid their man 
power. The end result was an underground ice 
box, laboriously built entirely on their own 
initiative and purely for the joy of a satisfac- 
tory expenditure of energy. We have probably 
all many times witnessed such scenes. This 
activity was a leisure time pastime! 

I have seen a large group of boys playing 
and watching a ball game at a summer camp. 
All the players seemed to be happy, and all 
but a few of the audience seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the game. However, this was not a leisure 
time activity! All were present because the 
game was scheduled and they were expected on 
the athletic field at a certain time. 

Is not a leisure time activity what we do of 
our own accord when we are free to do nothing 
if we should so choose? 

If camps are to be the leaders in education 
for leisure time, then they must realize that 
there is no substitute for experience. A child 
that learns to play well baseball, volley ball, 
tennis, and to climb ropes and mountains, must 
have had much practical experience. If chil- 
dren are to learn to employ their leisure time 
in such ways as to assure continuous growth, 
they must have practical experience in leisure. 
So let us encourage our camps to carefully plan 
a balanced program between organized and 
leisure time hours. 














Camp Speedball for Ciirls 


HELEN M. BARTON 


af 


Chairman, Speedball Committce 
Women’s Athletic Section, A.P.E.A. 


play speedball morning, afternoon or early 

evening, and once you begin the game your 
enthusiasm may even bring you to wish you 
had a lighted field for night play. 


Camp directors, here are a few high spots of 
the game in case you are not familiar with it. 
Girls, you like a good lively sport which chal- 
lenges you in wit and dexterity, so if you have 
no one to coach you, get the group together and 
try it for yourselves. 


J ‘nia spat is a fine camp game. You can 


Space is the first consideration. A regulation 
field is sixty by one hundred yards, but such an 
expanse is not entirely necessary for good fun. 
If the camp offers a play field, use that, or if 
you have a stretch of hard beach near by, you 
can play there. Divide your space, whatever 
it may be, in the center, and then on either side 
of the center line draw another parallel to it. 
In regulation distance these parallel lines should 
be six yards from the half-way line, but approx- 
imate it as near as you can. The end boundary 
lines are also the goal lines, and you will need 
goal posts with extended uprights as in foot- 
ball. Use jumping standards if nothing else is 
available, or pole vaulting standards if you have 
those. Six yards in front of the goal line and 
parallel to it for the width of the field is the 
“six yard line.” The penalty kick mark is twelve 
yards from the center of the goal mouth, and 
about the same proportionate length as a free 
throw line in basket ball. This is only a brief 
sketch of the markings, but it will give you 
some hint about field zoning. For exact infor- 
mation the Soccer and Speedball Guide for 
Women is the source to which you should turn. 
This is in the Spalding Athletic Library number 
116R and sells for twenty-five cents at your 
neighborhood sporting house. 


Equipment is very simple indeed. A speed- 
ball is all that is needed. If you have a soccer 
ball that will do very well, or even a Voit rub- 
ber ball of soccer size can be used. 





Now for a description of the game itself. It is 
a combination of soccer, basketball and enough 
football to have a decided attraction for girls. 
When the ball is on the ground it is propelled 
as in soccer, and goals may be scored that way. 
When the ball is in the air it is played by throw- 
ing as in basketball or fieldball. The real thrill 
of the game however, lies in the fact that a 
player may change from one type of play to the 
other whenever he chooses and thus keep his 
opponent on the qui vive. The teams are the 
eleven player line-up which is used in soccer 
and which permits of an elementary five man 
attacking unit in the forward line, and a six 
man defense in the halves, full-backs and goal- 
keeper. When players become more expert, this 
set-up is varied by drawing in defensive players 
on attacking plays. Changes in such formations 
and variations in hand and foot work promotes 
excellent team coordination and a wide range 
of coaching possibilities. 

If you are just beginning the game, the best 
way to start is with the hand form of play as 
that is usually the most familiar to the majority. 
Practice one. hand passes for distance and the 
ability to receive well, for nothing can mar a 
fine pass more thoroughly: than a poor catch. 
In. speedball. completed passes under certain 
conditions mean. points, so stress the catch. Re- 
lays in throwing and catching are good fun and 
also afford an opportunity for accurate work. 
When the group has become fairly adept at 
such work, place them in formation on the field 
and. allow them to propel the ball toward the 
opponent’s goal by passes for the attacking 
unit. The defense under such circumstances 
should work for. clean interception. Scores are 
made by a completed pass from a player out- 
side of the six yard line i.e., in the main field of 
play, to a.team-mate who is nearer the goal 
than the six yard line. In playing this type of 
game interest is immediately aroused and play- 
ers also begin to learn the rudiments. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The May issue of THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE announced the Chrysler Gift to the 
American Camping Association. This Fund has 
been given to the Association for the advance- 
ment of its work in the field of camping edu- 


cation and research. 

In accepting the position as Executive Di- 
rector of the American Camping Association I 
was aware of some of the responsibilities which 
such a position carries. I sense many needs 
which call for our immediate attention. All 
camping interests in the United States and Can- 
ada must be united, and this can best be ac- 
complished through the increasing of the mem- 
bership of the Association so that this new pro- 
gram of education and research will be avail- 
able to all camp directors and counselors. It 
may be the feeling on the part of some mem- 
bers that because we have been given this 
grant of money it is not so important now to 
increase the membership and extend the work 
of the Sections; rather, this new opportunity 
should be a challenge to put forth our greatest 
efforts toward this end. Also we must look 
ahead and build up our income so that at the 
end of this five year program we will be able 
to carry on the active work of the Association 
independent of any grant of money. The Sec- 
tions of our Associations will be given definite 
responsibilities in carrying out certain phases 
of the research program. I will be at the service 
of all Sections and other camping groups in- 
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terested in affiliating with the Association as 
Sections, and will be glad to meet with them 
whenever possible in helping to plan their pro- 
grams and policies. 

It is the plan of the Board to make our an- 
nual conventions increasingly more effective so 
that they may be of greater value to the many 
camp directors and counsellors throughout the 
States and Canada. An early start has been 
made for the 1937 Convention which will be 
held in Detroit; the Convention Committee has 
been appointed, and plans for the program and 
exhibits are under way. A more detailed an- 
nouncement will be found in the November 
issue of this magazine. 

We are going to continue to build THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE so that it will be a 
valuable instrument in bringing to the mem- 
bers of the Association reports of various stud- 
ies as well as articles of a lighter and more 
popular nature. 

We are now faced with the job of setting up 
the program of research which calls for the ap- 
pointment of a person to direct this phase of 
our work. It is expected that our program will 
not only guide certain pieces of research but 
will develop into an effective correlating agency 
by stimulating research and bringing together 
the findings and results of all the studies car- 
ried on in this field. This work will be directed 
by a person who has had years of actual camp 
experience and is competently trained in re- 
search. An active research committee and a 
group of consultants representing the various 
Sections of our Association will be brought to- 
gether several times a year and will work 
closely with the director of research in carry- 
ing out the new program. I trust that by the 
time the November issue of THE CAMPING 
MAGAZINE goes to press we will be able to 
announce the appointment of the person who 
will direct this very important phase of our 
entire program and also issue a more formal 
statement of what we hope to accomplish 
through this program. 

I wish to thank our Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee for their splendid co- 
operation. May I take this opportunity of ask- 
ing the cooperation of all camping groups in 
this country and in Canada that we may give 
to our boys and girls the. finest experiences in 
living. I am confident that this program will 
also help to place camping on a more profess- 
ional basis in the field of education. 
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Minimum Standards for Organized Camps 


located on 


Recreational Demonstration Projects 


of the 


Federal Resettlement Administration 


Each group, agency or organization operat- 


ing an organized camp on a recreational dem- 
onstration project must meet the following 
minimum standards: 


l. 





LEADERSHIP: 
a. A camping or recreational permit will be is- 


sued only to a group or an organization 
which is incorporated under state laws and 
has an official committee to supervise the 
camp. 


. The camp must be under the direction of a 


trained camp director, a person of mature 
judgment and at least 25 years of age, who 
will take full responsibility for the camp’s 
administration. 


. The camp committee and the director must 


be familiar with the state health laws and 
regulations relating to the operation and 
maintenance of a camp. 


. The staff of each full season camp must in- 


clude a registered nurse or a doctor of medi- 
cine operating under license. When only a 
nurse is employed, the services of a doctor, 
located in the neighborhood of the camp, 
must be made available for emergency cases. 
Arrangements for such services must be 
made prior to the opening of the camp. 


. A water-front director, who is at least 21 


years of age and holds a Senior Red Cross 
Certificate, must be on the staff of each 
camp offering swimming, boating or canoe- 
ing. 


. In the case of children’s camps, one adult 


counselor must be provided for every eight 
campers. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION: 
a. Each camper and staff member must pass 


satisfactorily a physical examination not 
more than one week before entering camp 
and must present as evidence thereof a 
health certificate signed by a doctor of medi- 
cine. The physical examination, based on 
health history, must cover heart, lungs, 
throat, eyes, ears and sinuses. Each camper 
must also present a health history signed by 
a parent or guardian. While in camp, the 
campers and staff members must be exam- 
ined at least once a week by a resident or 
visiting physician, who at the same time, will 
make a general sanitary inspection of the 
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camp. The parts of these requirements 
which may not be deemed necessary to the 
health and safety of other campers need not 
be complied with in any case where convic- 
tions may conflict with such requirements. 


. All persons engaged in the preparation and 


serving of food must satisfactorily pass, not 
more than one week before beginning work, 
a complete physical examination based on 
health history and made by a doctor of 
medicine, and must present as_ evidence 
thereof, a health certificate signed by a doc- 
tor of medicine. The examination must in- 
clude laboratory tests for venereal diseases, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and any other 
tests required by the local and state depart- 
ments of health for persons engaged in the 
handling of food in camps. 


. The camp director must maintain satisfac- 


tory sanitary conditions in the main and 
unit kitchens, ice-boxes, dining areas, store 
houses, wash houses and latrines. 


d. Common drinking cups must not be used. 


. Buildings and grounds must be kept clean, 


and paper and other rubbish easily burned 
must be disposed of daily in the camp in- 
cinerator. 

Drinking and swimming water must be ana- 
lyzed and certified as safe by a properly 
authorized official at least twice during the 
camping season. 


. Camps must be operated in accordance with 


all state and local laws relating to health 
and sanitation. 


SAFETY: 


a. 


a") 


The camp director shall require the written 
permission of a parent or guardian of each 
minor camper who desires to attend the 
camp. 


. The camp director must make a roll call or 


other check-up of all campers at least twice 
a day. 


. Adequate first aid equipment must be pro- 


vided. | 


. Necessary fire equipment must be provided. 
. No fire-arms will be allowed in the camp. 
. The camp will comply with all state and 


local laws, rules and regulations relating to 
safety features of the camp. 


WATER SAFETY: 
a. The camping organization will comply with 


the rules of the American Red Cross Life 
Saving Corps for water safety. 


. Each camper and staff member must be 


classified as to swimming ability, such 

classifications to be: non-swimmers, begin- 

ners and swimmers. All persons shall be 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 











Catch-’em-Alive-Jack 


By John R. Abernathy (New York: Association 
Press, 1936) 224 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


This gripping autobiography of a great frontiers- 
man should reach the hands of every boy in Amer- 
ica. What is more suitable for reading and story 
telling in camp than the true experiences of a man 
whose daring exploits in the out-of-doors have 
brought him world-wide fame? Had Jack Aber- 
nathy’s life story been put down as fiction it would 
been branded as beyond the realm of possibility. 
He has captured more than a thousand wolves with 
his bare hands, and taken them home alive! Said 
Theodore Roosevelt, on watching Jack struggle 
with a wolf, “This beats anything I have ever seen 
—and I’ve seen a good deal.” Not only does 
Abernathy take us wolf hunting without weapons, 
but he takes us riding through pitch darkness 
ahead of stampeding cattle; he takes us on un- 
believable exploits in the rough and tumble Okla- 
homa country in the days when every man was a 
law unto himself; he takes us with him as he 
battled for law and order in arresting over seven 
hundred desperados, horse thieves, and bad men. 

Many will find in this book interesting side- 
lights on the rough-riding Teddy Roosevelt. Others 
will find a fascinating chapter in the history of the 
western frontier. And everyone will find in it the 
thrills that come from true adventures told by a 
restless soul who courted danger of every descrip- 
tion in the old western days when danger was not 
hard to find. This book should be in every boys’ 
camp library.—B.S.M. | 





Gaspe, the Romantique 


By Olive Willett Smith (New York: Thomas P. 
Crowell Company, 1936) 156 Pages, Cloth, 
$2.00. 


To those who are weary of crowded highways, 
billboard signs, and hot-dog stands, Olive Willett 
Smith points the way to a romantic world so far 
removed in landscape and in culture from the rest 
of America, that it is hard to believe that it is part 
and parcel of this continent. An unspoiled and un- 
explored country, the Gaspé Peninsula lies to the 
north of Maine and follows along the northern 
edge of the wide sweeps of the St. Lawrence. With- 
in easy driving distance of the eastern half of the 
United States, it is close at hand yet it appeals as 
a world apart. Its miles of untouched wilderness, 
offer all that any camper can desire, and its simple 
folk, farmers and fishermen who still speak French, 


retaining as they do the customs of their great 
grandfathers, are friendly and hospitable hosts to 
the motorists. 

A native of the Gaspé Peninsula herself, Olive 
Smith, beckons us appealingly to her beloved ham- 
lets and hills, her rugged landscape, her fish-filled 
streams, and her mighty forests. The book leaves 
us with an urge to run away for a while from the 
monotony and the sameness of American highways, 
and seek the quietness and primitiveness of this 
romantic spot. 

The book is right down on the camper’s level. It 
will be interesting both to those who are seeking 
new lands to explore, and those who take their 
camping vicariously while sitting in an armchair. 
The book is embelished with excellent photographs 
and interesting sketches.—B.S.M. 





The Teaching of Archery 


By Dave and Cia Craft (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1936) 96 pages, paper, $1.00. 


The increasing popularity of archery in summer 
camps and schools has created a demand for more 
efficient instruction and better trained teachers of 
the sport. No better guide could be desired than 
this excellent and concise little manual. It is brief, 
right to the point, clear, and practical. Its purpose 
is to present to the archery instructor the best 
methods of getting the beginner started so that he 
can perform the techniques of this time-honored 
sport with comfort and pleasure. It would be an 
extremely valuable book in the hands of anyone 


called upon to direct classes in archery. 


The book presents sections on getting archery 
tackle in order, the selection of tackle, the laying 
out of outdoor and indoor ranges, the teaching of 
archery, the conduct of competition, and methods 
stimulating interest in the sport—B.S.M. 





Archery Tackle 


By Adolph Shane (Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1936) 112 Pages, cloth, $1.75. 


The archer who wishes to make his own bow and 
arrow will find this book a treasure. Every page 
reflects the true craftsman spirit. Beginning with 
the best kinds of wood to use, the archer is carried 
through the technical processes of making various 
bows and arrows, and given all other detailed in- 
formation needed in making good archery tackle. 
There is a chapter on shooting and shoots. 


The book is an excellent one for the summer 
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camp library. It is clear, concise, wasting no 
words; it reflects a rare combination of archery 
knowledge and expert craftsmanship.—B.S.M. 





Junior Fun in Bed 


By Virginia Kirkus and Frank Scully, Editors. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1935) 182 
pages, Cloth. $1.75. 


Here is a book that will make a holiday of con- 
valescence. Its two covers are crammed with pleas- 
ant ways of passing the time for children who aren’t 
feeling well and must take their recreation quietly. 
Yet, curiously enough, the pages are alive with 
ideas that are challenging even in our most strenu- 
ous moments. 

It is altogether a clever book—cleverly con- 
ceived, cleverly illustrated, and cleverly printed. 
Placed in the camp hospital, it will turn the in- 
firmary into a three-ring circus and cause the un- 
fortunate ones to forget the swimming and campus 
sports they are missing. And the well and healthy 
ones will be using it, too. There are magic stunts, 
puzzles, riddles, and indoor games without end. 
There are limericks, question-and-answer tests, and 
cartoons. There are quiet hobbies that one can 
pursue successfully when confined to a chair or 
bed. There are a number of excellent stories for 
reading and telling. 

This is a book that will wear a long time. It will 
be read and reread by both sick and well. As a 
tonic it will be worth more than most of the pills 
and syrups on the medicine shelf.—B.S.M. 





Nature Guiding on Wheels 


By William G. Vinal and Teachers of Elemen- 
tary Science of The Nature-Guide-School-on- 
Wheels (Cleveland: School of Education, West- 
ern Reserve University, 1936) 114 Pages, mime- 
ographed. 75c. 


Dr. Vinal has given us another excellent con- 
tribution on nature lore. The present volume is an 
outgrowth of the Nature-Guide-School-on-Wheels, 
a three-weeks bus trip conducted by Dr. Vinal 
through New York and New England, in the sum- 
mer of 1935. Twenty-five teachers of elementary 
science comprised the school, and their findings are 
presented in this volume which takes the form of 
a resumé of trends in nature education. 

The volume consists of twenty chapters, each by 
a different author. The book is in no respect a 
diary, but rather each chapter is a scholarly and 
thought-provoking summary of the author’s re- 
search and observations in one particular branch of 
nature guiding. It is all together a worth-while vol- 
ume and should be read and thoroughly digested by 
all teachers and counselors dealing with nature 
subjects. 
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Such titles as the following are found among the 
chapter heads: History and Nature; Literature and 
Nature; Music and Nature Study; The Aesthetic 
Value of Nature Study; the Economical Value of 
Nature Study; Garden Studies; Seashore; The 
Business of Collection; Conservation of Wild Ani- 
mals; Insects, New England a Battle Ground; 
Outdoor Leadership; etc., etc.—B.S.M. 





Model Boats for Juniors 


By Claude W. Horst (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1936) 78 pages, large 
quarto, cloth. $2.00. 


This volume is of unusual interest to the camp- 
ing field. It introduces the model motor-boat, in a 
way that should bring to it the same popularity 
that the model sailboat has enjoyed these many 
years. The development of many types of model 
power plants in recent years has made possible 
this emphasis on power boats. 

The book contains a wide variety of different 
types of models which are arranged in the order of 
their building difficulty. There are everything from 
toy boats up to large models which will test the 
skill of an expert craftsman. Most of the models 
are shaped from solid block, thus not only pro- 
ducing a sturdy boat but one of simple and easy 
construction. All the models are made for use and 
are excellent for open-water navigation. Since they 
do not require wind they may also be used in 
swimming pools. Projects of this type not only 
offer excellent training in craftsmanship, but open 
the way to interesting boat races and regattas. The 
book is filled with interesting and clear diagrams 
and photographs. 

This volume seems made to order for the sum- 
mer camp library.—B.S.M. 





Playground Manual — Outline of Instruction for 
Playground Leadership 


By Harry R. Clark (Springfield, Mass.: Harry 
R. Clark, Springfield College, 1936) 98 pages, 
paper, mimeographed. .$1.35. 

This is a compact, handy, and practical manual 
on recreational leadership. It is designed primarily 
for playground leaders, but it contains much of 
direct interest to camp counselors, club leaders, and 
group workers. It is first of all practical, but withal 
a thoughtful and scholarly source book, making 
ample references to the latest literature on the sub- 
ject. 

It outlines a course of instruction covering such 
topics as The Social Philosophy of Recreation, The 
Aims and Objectives of Play and Recreation, The 
Nature and Function of Play, The Playground 
leader, Programs and Program Planning, the Con- 
duct of Playgrounds, etc. There are many practical 
subjects on activities—B.S.M. 
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Children’s Plays 


The camp director's work is never — 
done, for as soon as One camp season is 
over he begins to plan his program for 
the next! 


If children’s plays are on your program 
—and they undoubtedly are—don’t fail 
to order a copy of Silver Bells and Cockle 
Shells containing eight plays and pageants 
for children. These plays are easy to give 
and they will delight the children, both 
those who are taking part in them and 
the audience. 





Price $ .50 


National 


Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City. 

















Nature Detectives 


(Continued from Page 11) 

the frozen lake. In a park in Rochester we dis- 
covered that a man was trapping for a fox. 
The burnt matches on the ground suggested 
that the trapper visited the den at night. The 
reason was quite evident. In the Akron Girl 
Scout Camp we discovered as many as fifty 
chestnut oak seedlings in one clump. It was a 
squirrel’s winter cache. He evidently had for- 
gotten where he hid his winter’s food supply. 
That is the tax which he pays for food received. 

One time I had the members of a girls’ camp 
on a field trip. We suddenly came upon a bunch 
of feathers and bones. I said: ‘‘Here is a trag- 
edy. Let’s see if we can solve the mystery.” 
One of the girls said: ‘‘Oh gooey.” I had a con- 
venient deaf-ear and proceeded to investigate. 
Someone volunteered that it, must have been a 
crow. The unearthing of blue feathers disquali- 
fied that. Another camper announced the. find- 
ing of the wishbone. “It wasn’t a squab as I 
had squab for dinner last night and it doesn’t 
have a wishbone like that.” The chicken and 
turkey wishbones were eliminated by those who 
said that they knew. In the midst of this dis- 
cussion the lower jaw was brought to light. 
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‘‘A duck” chimed in several and all agreed. 
Next came the upper arm bone which neatly 
fitted into the shoulder socket. This was becom- 
ing a jig-saw puzzle. The campers were eagerly 
gathering the bones to take back to camp to fit 
together. 

In the Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory there is a skeleton of a mastodon. An Ohio 
farmer went down back of his barn to a peat 
bog, to bury a calf. His spade hit something 
hard. He realized that it was unusual and dug 
more carefully. He soon had several baskets 
full of curious bones. He put them in a tent and 
charged ten cents to see the “critter.” People 
came from far and near. The authorities at the 
Cleveland Museum heard of it and purchased 
the skeleton. On the sign the story runs some- 
thing as follows. We believe that you will en- 
joy figuring out how these scientists were able 
to state each fact that I have underlined. 

This young mastodon had a fight. He lived 

sometime afterwards. One day, after eating the 
boughs of hemlock and spruce (the needles 
were preserved in pitch or resin found between 
the teeth) he went to a bog to drink. He got 
mired and did not have strength enough to get 
out. He struggled but finally drowned. All the 
bones were discovered but two toes. These were 
replaced by plaster of paris toes. A short time 
after the exhibit was opened to the public two 
of the most perfect looking toes were stolen. 
Were they stolen by professionals or by ama- 
teurs? ) . 
Perhaps these experiences will serve to show 
the the interesting times that are offered Na- 
ture Detectives. Like the old injunction—if 
you seek you will find. We are sure that similar 
adventures await you, no matter where you 
live. 

The greatest Bone Museum in the world is 
at Western Reserve University Medical School, 
Cleveland. -Perhaps the ‘best known bone spe- 
cialist is Doctor T. Wingate Todd of that insti- 
tution. Doctor ‘Todd examined the bones of 
King Tut. Anyone who is interested will enjoy 
reading Doctor Todd’s report in the Sigma 
Xi Quarterly* which appeared about a year 
ago. 

I am also going to suggest that the next time 
you are at a camp-fire you tell the story of A 


‘Thousand Year Pine or Snow Blind on a Moun- 


tain Summit. I first heard these stories told by 
Enos Mills. They are nature stories of detec- 


tive work in this life. 


* Published at 187 College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Group Work in Campin 
p ping 
(Continued from Page 15) 


tion of a swimming leader who may commit 
assault to rescue a drowning camper, or a rid- 
ing leader who exercises autocratic powers in 
overtaking a runaway horse with a rider on its 
back. None can object to the leader who is 
aggressive in reaching worthy ends. We do 
object to that type of leader whose aggression 
subordinates the interests and needs of camp- 
ers to his own ends. 


It is true that authority in camp ultimately 
resides in the director, for his is the responsi- 
bility to parents and community. In the last 
analysis, however, that authority is with par- 
ents and children, who alone decide, by enroll- 
ing or not enrolling, whether there shall be a 
camp for the director to direct. The enrollment 
of campers, season in and out, is the parents’ 
and campers’ vote of approval of the camp. 


In camp, as elsewhere, leadership is all im- 
portant. Together with the natural leaders 
among campers, counselors are the necessary 
moving forces in the group. The core of the 
group work process is leadership. Insight and 
expert skill in social processes are necessary 
in a leader. Good appearance, health, person- 
ality, poise, and other qualities, usually used 
to describe a good counselor, are desirable of 
course but are meaningless unless he under- 


stands what he is doing, and possesses those 


skills by which he sets into operation and con- 
trols the processes by which development in 
campers can be effected. 


Is it the individual, or is it the group which 
is more important in the group work? This 
question frequently comes up. This apparent 
conflict becomes resolved in the recognition 
that what is important is the individual im the 
group. Individualization and socialization are 
two sides of the same process. The individual 
exists as a social being. He cannot be sympa- 
thetic, or honest, or antagonistic, unless he is 
sympathetic to another individual, honest with 
his friend, antagonistic to his enemy. A hermit 
cannot be loyal, because there is no group to 
which to be loyal. Behavior is socially condi- 
tioned. To the extent in which an individual 
acts and reacts in a group, to that extent does 
he have the opportunity to practice the so- 
called character traits. 


One of the most fearful punishments is soli- 
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tary confinement. In solitary confinement there 
is freedom from work, freedom to be alone, but 
nobody wants that kind of freedom. Prisoners 
would rather work themselves thin on the rock 
pile, so that they can associate with other in- 
dividuals. So fundamental is group life that 
the normal individual rebels against isolation. 

In individual guidance work at camp, we deal 
with the individual in relation—in relation to 
campers, to counsélérs, to parents, to teachers, 
to family. It"is group opinion, group praise, 
and group recognition he values. 

Camp is made up of individuals in a group, 
and is at the same time a group of individuals. 
The group becomes a device, if we can use that 
word, utilized for the more fruitful growth of 
the individual. The individuals bring to the 
group their behavior patterns, which by a 
“chemical” process, merge into a group pat- 
tern. The individuals enrich the group. The 
group enriches the individual—we seek to find 
the right group for him. 


This emphasis on group does not necessarily 
mean conformity or repression of the individ- 
ual. Under leadership, full play is allowed for 
individual differences which take on meaning 
in a group. In many situations what is good 
for the group should be good for the individ- 
ual—even if he does not have his own way. 
For even in the good life, one must learn to 
get along with and live with a group. Who en- 
joys having his own way—apart from a group? 





The Camp of the Future 


(Continued from Page 9), 


tion and wise guiddnce there is no need to wor- 
ry about character. Character is the by-product 
of right living. | 

The camp of the future will emphasize the 
importance of appreciations: appreciation of 
nature through contact with nature under the 
most favorable circumstances; appreciation of 
music by participating in the listening to good 
music; appreciation of people through associ- 
ation with fine personalities; appreciation of 
God through a: revelation of God in nature, 
worship, and the best in human personality. 
In such a camp children will be inspired to 
worship beauty in nature as a manifestation of 
God, goodness in people as a manifestation of 
God, truth wheréver found as a manifestation 
of God. ie. 
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For a better camp 
athletics program 
follow the 


NEW SPORTS 


to fit old program-needs 
introduced, described, analyzed 


OLD SPORTS 


Illuminated from new angles 
_and in respect to new rules 
and developments 


In the one publication that focuses a spot- 
light on the world of girls’ and women’s 
athletics— 


The 
SPORTSWOMAN 


Published monthly Subscription—$3.00 
430 West 116th Street, New York City 











Physical Education 
TEACHERS 


'F¥— 
—You want to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in your profession 
—You want to study the latest ideas of educa- 


tional leaders 
~-You want the latest in teaching materials for 


your Classes 
—-You want to read news items of interest from 


over the country 


THEN— 
You Will Be Interested in 


The journal of 


HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It brings to you the experiences of others who have problems 
like yours. Articles on health, new games, problems of admin- 
istration, swimming, diving, canoeing, hiking, demonstrations, 
etc., appear regularly. 

Two dollars is the subscription price to The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education which is issued ten times during the 
school year. Illustrated. 


Send for a complimentary copy today 
American Physical Education 


Association 
Dept. C, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Camp Speedball for Girls 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Practice in foot work with dribbles, side 
passes, back-kick passes etc. should be the next 
step. Gaining of some efficiency in this part will 
no doubt consume a longer time than the hand 
work, but do not be discouraged. When the 
group begins to show a little skill in controlling 
a ground ball put them into playing formation 
on the field and let them get the “‘feel”’ of team 
work. Scores are now made by kicking the ball 
under the goal cross-bar. 


The development of changes from one form 
to the other is perhaps best brought about by 
use of the “kick-up.” This converts a ground 
ball to the hand type of play. A kick-up is sim- 
ply lifting a ground ball far enough into the 
air with the feet so that it may be caught with 
the hands. This can be done with one foot by 
using the same technique as one does when he 
rolls a tennis racket over the top of a ball 
and then quickly slides it underneath with the 
accompanying lift. The foot, like the racket, 
is placed on top of the ball and then drawn 
quickly toward the person and slipped under 
the ball and lifted. A two foot lift is accom- 
plished by placing the ball between the feet and 
jumping into the air, thus giving the ball up- 
ward momentum sufficient to raise it within 
reaching distance of the hands. A third way is 
to place the toe under the ball and with a 
rather rigid leg, lift it into the air for a team- 
mate to catch. Dropping a ball to the ground 
from the hands is of course the easy way in 
which the hand to foot change is accomplished. 
The foot to hand sequence is the more diffi- 
cult of the two, but is soon learned with a little 
practice. 


When players have a fair idea of these modes 
of play, permit them to get into field formation 
and experiment. Scoring by a drop-kick over 
the bar makes a neat transfer of play types and 
is a very successful method of accumulating 
points for a team. 


Fouls can not be discussed herein as that 
would involve detailed points about rules, but 
they may be readily studied by the use of the 
rule book which has been mentioned before. 
They are similar to some extent to those of 
basket ball and soccer, so one who is not famil- 
iar with the game need not shy from its use 
because of complicated rules. They are easily 


/? 
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interpreted and any debatable points which 
would be apt to arise among beginners are tak- 


en up in the section on “knotty questions,” or 


in other sections of the guide. 


You will find speedball a game which splen- 
didly adapts itself to camp use. Begin it this 
summer, directors. Try it for yourselves—sure- 
ly somewhere under one of those cots you can 
find a ball that will stand up under punts and 
drop-kicks. 





Five Vears in An Inter=Racial Camp 


(Continued from Page 8) 


School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, teachers, and college juniors 
and seniors. The subject of race with particular 
reference to discrimination as the Negro meets 
it is discussed at every occasion either in in- 
dividual or staff conferences. Observation of the 
agency’s in-town program is made possible to 
those desiring or needing it. 


Education of staff members to careful and 
deliberate judgment in avoiding decisions or 
statements which could be misinterpreted by in- 
dividuals is a constant need. As is to be ex- 
pected, there are individuals both colored and 
white (altho predominant among the Negroes) 
who regard everything said or done too subjec- 
tively. They carry “chips on their shoulders”’ 
which are precariously balanced and which they 
often subconsciously prefer to have fall so as 
to serve to hide the real problem. Ability to 
handle such situations is a real achievement and 
every opportunity is taken to give staff mem- 
bers training in this respect. The importance of 
an understanding and sincere staff, a cardinal 
asset to any camp, is doubly significant at 
Friendly Inn. 


If the experiences at Friendly Inn Camp will 
permit any conclusions, there is one that is out- 
standing to the writer. Camp is an excellent 
place to unmask society’s shallow hypocrisy of 
racial inequality. As camp leaders, we herald 
our opportunities to develop the individual 
free from artificial stimuli. As camp leaders we, 
also, possess an unmatched tool for overcoming 
a glaring deficiency of our social order. Are we 
ready, as a movement, to use this tool? 
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Minimum Standards for Organized Camps 
(Continued from Page 21) 


confined to the limits of areas defined for 
their classifications. 

c. A check system must be provided and used 
by all persons entering and leaving the 
water. 

d. The Buddy plan, which provides for the 
division of the group into pairs so that each 
person has a buddy while in the water, must 
be in force. 

e. Each distance swimmer must be accom- 
panied by a boat manned by an American 
Red Cross Senior Life-Saver and an experi- 
enced oarsman. 

. Swimming after dark is forbidden. . 

. Life-saving equipment, which is adequate for 
the types of swimming, boating and canoe- 
ing areas used, must be provided and so 
placed as to be immediately available. Such 
equipment must be kept in perfect order 
at all times. 

h. Swimmers must not leave the regular swim- 
ming areas unless accompanied by a boat 
manned by a Senior Red Cross Life Saver 
and an experienced oarsman. All boats and 
canoes used must pass prescribed safety 
tests. 


39. MOTOR VEHICLES AND INSURANCE: 

a. Campers and staff members operating motor 
vehicles must comply with all state and lo- 
cal laws and regulations in the operation of 
motor vehicles. 

b. All motor vehicles must be maintained in 
good repair. 

c. Transportation must be available for emer- 
gencies. 

d. Each camping organization must comply 
with all state insurance laws. 

e. Adequate liability insurance must be carried 
to protect campers and staff members from 
disabling and disfiguring accidents. 


6. FOOD: 

a. The camping organization must provide an 
ample supply of fresh milk, fruit and vege- 
tables for all campers and staff members. 

b. Pasteurized milk must be used if obtainable 
anywhere within a reasonable distance of 
the camp, and should be delivered and 
maintained at a temperature of not more 
than 50 degrees F. If pasteurized milk is 
not obtainable, evaporated or powdered milk 
or milk that is certified as meeting all stand- 
ards required by the local and state depart- 
ments of health must be used. 


JQ h 


7. RECORDS: 
a. The camp director shall keep an individual 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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For many years the Ann Arbor Press has 
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record for each camper, showing camp ac- 
tivities, health history and evidence of a 
physical examination at the beginning and 
end of the camping season. The individual 
record for each camper shall also contain a 
record showing the written permission to 
attend camp signed by a parent or guardian. 

. A complete record of the camping organi- 
zation’s property at the camp must be main- 
tained. 

>. The camping organization must maintain a 
complete business record of operations 
while using the camping site. 

. All required records must be available for 
inspection by authorized representatives of 
the Resettlement Administration. 


Portia Mansfield New President 

Miss Portia Mansfield of New York City, 
former Vice-President of the American Camp- 
ing Association, automatically became _ the 
President when Herbert H. Twining resigned 
that position to become the Executive Director. 
The Board has elected Dr. Charles E. Wilson 
of Detroit, Michigan, as the new Vice-Presi- 
dent. Dr Wilson is on the staff of the Merrill 
Palmer School in Detroit and is President of 
the Great Lakes Inter-Camp Council. 
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Check List for Camp Directors 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the basis of health, social efficiency, and culture, 
surely the leading directors of camps can base 
their objectives and programs on the same 
basis. These questions are not, by nature, very 
pointed because they are meant to be applied to 
greatly varied situations. If they were more defi- 
nite they would lose much of their value. Of 
course all camps cannot reach the highest de- 
gree of perfection in respect to the points and 
questions asked here. Many factors would pre- 
vent this and no reflection is cast upon those 
that cannot meet all of them. However, we 
should expect that the greater majority of these 
questions should be answered favorably if the 
camp is one that is to fulfill a public charge sat- 
isfactorily. It is hoped that those interested in 
camping will find a few questions to guide and 
stimulate the reorganization of their camping 
activities and objectives. 

When such reorganization has been achieved, 
the camps as a whole will then be in a position 
to exert the maximum influence in the teaching 
of the art of how to live. 





More Books 
Nature Games 


By William G. Vinal (Geneva, New York: W. F. 
Humphrey Press, Inc., 1936) 32 pages, paper, 
10c. 


An interesting little collection of rainy-day and 
outdoor games designed to develop familiarity with 
birds, trees, and other nature objects. The pam- 
phlet is a chapter of Dr. Vinal’s revised edition of 
Vature Guiding. 





The Nature Guides’ Dictionary 
By William G. Vinal (Geneva, New York: W. F. 
Humphrey Press, Inc., 1936) 17 pages, paper, 
10c. 


This is a clever and interesting dictionary of na- 
ture and woodcraft information. It contains valu- 
able information on the uses of which wild materials 
may be put, on native materials useable for food, 
medicine, clothing, crafts, etc., all of which is con- 
densed in the briefest possible form and is vital to 
the complete training of nature counselors and camp 
leaders. The type of information herein contained 
was common knowledge among all pioneers and 
settlers, but today it is fast becoming forgotten. Let 
us hope that through camp training it may be re- 
vived and continued. 








